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Armistice brought a halt, the German defences were so disorganized 
that nothing short of a cessation of hostilities could have prevented an 
advance into Germany. 

" The strategic plan of the Allies," writes Sir Douglas Haig, " had 
been realized with a completeness rarely seen in war." 

For those desirous of studying the war as a military event, these 
despatches furnish information of remarkable clearness and precision. 
The splendid series of very large and detailed maps which accompanies 
i he volume, not only enables one to follow each detail of every struggle, 
but appeals to the imagination. Not only cities and rivers and forest 
and hills are shown, but windmills and farmhouses that for a time had 
a possible tactical importance, are indicated. Thus, one is able in 
imagination to place himself upon the actual battlefield. 

But most of all the despatches produce the conviction that while 
the result of the war was by no means a foregone conclusion, the 
outcome, after the first German drive at Paris had been checked, was 
never really in doubt, provided only the Allied forces could be supplied 
with sufficient reserves and with sufficient material. The progress of 
the war seems at once methodical and fateful. There was a certain 
margin for mistakes, and some mistakes, doubtless, were made; but 
the great conclusion must be that the fund of intelligence and skill 
and courage outside the Central Empires was far more than enough 
to defeat the Teutonic plans of world dominion. Any lingering idea 
that the Germans had at any time anything like a monopoly of efficiency 
is wholly unjustified. 

To read other war books and not to read such a book as this would 
be a mistake. One needs the large view of the war as well as the de- 
tails of the fighting as seen by the soldier, and if one had to choose 
between the two views, one would do well to remember that while 
neither is complete without the other, the larger view is, on the whole, 
nearer the truth. 



Cardinal Mercier's Own Story. By his Eminence, D. J. Car- 
dinal Merrier, Archbishop of Malines. New York : George H. Doran 
Company. 

On October 17, 1918, when the German Government in Belgium 
knew that its days were numbered, Baron von der Lancken, in the name 
of the Governor General and of the Berlin Government, handed to 
Cardinal Mercier a communication which read in part as follows : 

" You are in our estimation the incarnation of occupied Belgium, 
of which you are the venerated and trusted pastor. For this reason 
it is to you the Governor General and my government also have com- 
missioned me to come and to announce that when we evacuate your 
soil we wish to hand over to you unasked and of our own free will 
the political prisoners serving their time either in Belgium or in Ger- 
many, as well as those who have been deported." 

Has any other man ever received such a tribute from the irrecon- 
cilable opponents of all that he held good and dear? 

Cardinal Mercier was in very truth " the soul of Belgian resis- 
tance." He was more ; for he spoke for all civilization against Kultur. 
Though zeal for the right and love of humanity were his leading 
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motives, he seemed as if striving continually to express with the clear- 
ness that is necessary alike in morals and in history the fundamental 
issues that lay between Germany and downtrodden Belgium. States- 
manlike in his grasp, he speaks as if consciously acting as the mouth- 
piece of that great public opinion that existed everywhere outside the 
German spheres of influence. Consequently in this public aspect, he 
appears to belong not exclusively to one nation or to one religion, but 
to all mankind. He stands forward as a great world figure, in which 
all may find their ideals of right and justice truthfully represented. 

In no way could the Cardinal have expressed more satisfactorily 
for us the true situation in which he found himself and the truth of the 
things for which he stood than by doing just what he has done in his 
book — that is, by giving us exact reproductions of his correspondence 
with the officers of the Government of occupation and of his own public 
utterances. The letters exchanged between the Cardinal and the some- 
what well-meaning von der Goltz, the contentious and ethically pur- 
blind von Bissing, the philosophic and sophistical von der Lancken, 
the obtuse and brutal von Falkenhausen, uncover the true nature of 
the hateful German regime in Belgium; they vividly picture the Ger- 
man mentality, and strikingly contrast two different and irreconcilable 
points of view. 

The subjects with which the correspondence dealt varied in super- 
ficial importance. But in every case the value of the protest is essen- 
tially the same, because the Cardinal invariably succeeded, despite all 
beclouding sophistries, in isolating the truth and setting it forth with 
dazzling clearness. From the denial of religious privileges to Belgian 
prisoners to the deportation of Belgian young men to Germany and the 
subtle attempt to kill the soul of Belgium by " administrative partition," 
there is, apparently, not a single abuse against which he failed to raise 
his voice, not a single case in which he was forced to retreat from the 
stand which he had originally taken. 

The difference between the German official view and the truth as 
the unmilitarized world sees it may be strikingly illustrated by con- 
fronting an argument of von Bissing's with a statement of the Cardi- 
nal's. The subject under discussion was " the patriotic action of the 
priests." 

" Be impartial enough, my Lord Cardinal, to respect our patriotic 
feelings, you who not only pay homage to the patriotic demonstrations 
of the clergy and people of Belgium in general, but encourage them 
in circumstances which are of a nature to create intolerable situations. 
... I feel bound, in order to avoid misunderstandings which might 
easily have unpleasant consequences for those concerned, to make 
the following statement: During the occupation the only legal politi- 
cal power in the occupied territory is what I exercise. To this power 
alone is obedience due and not to the king of the Belgians and his gov- 
ernment, whose power in the occupied territory is in fact and in law 
extinct. Should this obedience be not willingly given. I am then com- 
pelled to exact it by enforcement of the German penal laws." 

This is good debating. It is excellent wrangling within the limits of 
a narrow issue. It is good legally ; in fact, it is law against right. Ad- 
hering to this point of view, the Governor General is at last constrained 
to reveal the full qdiousness of the theory for which he stands. Might 
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is right, and the right of might will be enforced not only upon the 
bodies but upon the minds of the Belgian people by means of " the Ger- 
man penal laws." 

Here is the Cardinal's case : 

" In spite of the military occupation of a great part of her prov- 
inces, our Belgian fatherland has not ceased to be of right an autono- 
mous, sovereign nation. Our respect and love for the soil and for our 
Belgian liberties are then for all of us an honor and a duty. To re- 
alize this honor and to preach this duty forms part of the clergy's so- 
cial mission. In these troubled times in which we live each soul has a 
right to ask of his pastor: What is my duty? Who represents in my 
case authority? What have I to do to render to God the things that 
are God's and to Caesar the things that are Caesar's ? " 

Similarly, in every case, with high serenity, with shrewd under- 
standing of the opposing point of view, with legal acumen, the Cardinal 
finds and impartially states the essential issue. 

Could anything more accurately describe la mentaliti Allemande 
than the little lecture with which Cardinal Mercier concluded a re- 
markable conversation with Mgr. Mittendorf ? " Our interview," said 
the Cardinal, " is coming to an end, Monsignor ; let me draw from it 
one conclusion. You Germans, after many months of occupation, 
have not yet got to know the Belgians. Among you, a general com- 
mands, and automatically every one obeys. Here with us, good sense, 
regard for higher interests, interprets the order and dictates our con- 
duct. External regulations are meant, no doubt, for every one ; and it 
is in this sense that I have acknowledged them as the Governor General 
reminds me in his letter. But every one applies them with a due regard 
for different contingencies and the obligations which they entail." 

The official German point of view was often logical and at the same 
time almost unimaginable. Who but a Prussian bureaucrat would have 
supposed, as von Falkenhausen did, that he might save himself all man- 
ner of trouble by simply announcing on his arrival in Belgium that he 
refused to discuss with Cardinal Mercier any questions not directly 
connected with religion. This would have barred all discussion of such 
outrages as the attempted " administrative partition." But to divorce 
religion and ethics is thoroughly Prussian. 

Almost to the last, hateful exactions continued. Even as late 
as July 7, 1918, the Cardinal had to write : " The odiousness of these 
repeated requisitions takes our breath away. But when the heart- 
rending appeals of the Little Sisters of the Poor, in favor of the 
aged under their care . . . came to my ears, I was under the impres- 
sion, quite wrongly, as I see now, that the distress of these saintly 
women and the fate that awaits their charges would evoke feelings of 
sympathy, but, alas, for the sad searing of conscience brought about by 
militarism ! " 

It was a question of mattresses ! 

And then, after all this, the final recognition of moral greatness 
in the Cardinal! How is it to be understood unless there was really 
a marked difference of character between the civil and the military gov- 
ernment of Germany ? 

Every one who reads this book will feel that he has come in con- 
tact with a really great personality, and will be the better for the feel- 
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fag. To draw a comparison that may seem at first sight remote, Car- 
dinal Mercier in the benignity of his character, in that practical wis- 
dom that protects one from the deceits of the worldly, and most of 
all in a superior power of discerning and stating fundamental issue, 
reminds one of our own Abraham Lincoln. 

The story of Belgium, in which the Cardinal is the dominant figure, 
is as fascinating, in one aspect, as The Pilgrim's Progress. Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, for instance, and Mr. Legality are there ; and so is 
Apollyon. The Cardinal's book, too, like Bunyan's classic, is almost 
as good a story for the young as it is for the old. Fortunate the child 
or youth who in learning something about the tragic events of these 
latter years, catches an admiration for really great character. 



Now It Can Be Told. By Philip Gibbs. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Sir Philip Gibbs — who was one of the men sent without military 
passports to report events in France soon after the outbreak of the 
war, and who was afterwards an officially recognized war correspon- 
dent — has written a book which, however unpleasant it may be, is to 
all appearances both truthful and sincere. Its truthfulness is its 
greatest virtue ; for what we call sincerity is often nothing more than a 
kind of incontinence of feeling; but a really truth-telling book is a 
thing of great value. In this case, the author pictures the harrowing 
realities of war in their painful reality, without sensationalism and 
without even a touch of the vain pride of the realist in producing a 
great effect by means of a plain tale. He uses neither the camouflage 
of humor nor the veil of an impersonal or technical style to hide the 
pitifulness of the facts ; he does not divert attention from horror by 
praise of gallantry. He does not attempt to conceal the fact that he is 
a normally sensitive human being and that shocking things shock him. 

There is food for thought, too, in what Sir Philip says about the 
after-effects of the brutal struggle. He is not the first to remind us 
that you cannot teach men to fight without teaching them to hate, and 
that hate is more easily roused than exorcised; but he has more than 
the usual array of facts with which to support his statements. True, 
one suspects him of being slightly hyperbolical when he says, concern- 
ing Great Britain, that " ruin, immense, engulfing, annihilating to our 
strength as a nation, and as an empire, stares us brutally in the face "; 
but when he points to the increase of crime — and crime of a partic- 
ularly atrocious and disgusting nature — in England and elsewhere, he 
makes an impression. 

This book of Sir Philip's, then, is in more ways than one worth 
while. If there are any jingoes left in the world — any persons who 
would desire to precipitate another great war, or to enter one for any 
reasons less cogent than those which brought the United States some- 
what tardily to the side of the Allies on the battlefields of France — 
the reading of such a record as this ought to make them feel ashamed 
of themselves. If there are any persons so dull and unimaginative that 
they cannot figure to themselves what the harrowing of France and 
Belgium and the annihilation of the British expeditionary force meant 



